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LEAVES FEOM A NOTE-BOOK. 



"Bass-rooks, Gloucester, Mass: — 
These rocks seen from the ocean side, or, 
even, -when standing among them, ap- 
pear heaped up and confused ; hut, if an. 
artist were to be deceived hy this appa- 
rent confusion, and think himself safe in 
representing them without order, and 
without reference to any original ar- 
rangement from which they had heen at 
some time thrown, aifft which can still be 
made out clearly enough by any eye 
that looks carefully at them— he would 
commit a grave error. Not only the 
position of the larger masses of rock 
betrays their original position and how 
this has resulted from that — but, every 
smaller seam, crack and fissure is de- 
pendent on the structure of the whole. 
It is in vain that you propose to your- 
self to have one set of facts without 
the other, or that you can idealize these 
rocks hy omitting either set or both at 
your pleasure. It is objected that in de- 
manding this scientific accuracy we are 
making an unreasonable demand, and 
one moreover subversive of the legiti- 
mate end of Art. But in this scientific 
age, it is useless to attempt to .escape 
the demands of ther time ; and, especi- 
ally, since the field of science fs enlarg- 
ing so as to allow of a multitude, of 
humble workers who make no claim to 
be heard for themselveSj but who. ask 
straighforward questions enough." • ;. 
Aug. 24th, 1863. 

" Hazeltine has painted a number of 
pictures which have for subject ledges 
of the siennite rock which seems to con- 



stitute the greater-part of this Glouces" 
ter coast. I do not know where he 
found the rocks he has painted, but na- 
ture has evidently made them in a dif- 
ferent mood from that in which she 
built this shore. That is, supposing his 
pictures to bo true. I find at every step 
something new. I cannot find, as he 
appears to, square foot after square 
foot of bare, smooth, clean-cleft, swept 
and garnished rock — but the whole 
surface is scarred and broken with 
crack and cleavage, with disintegration 
accomplished and in process, with 
marks of chemical and of mechanical 
action ; and the keener the eyes the 
more is to be seen. Let Agassiz come, 
and straightway a new world opens, 
new truths appear; the rock is a pa- 
limpsest, and every student of nature 
sees through new layers of obscurity 
and reads the clear, divine handwriting,, 
the record of the life of the globe. 
But, plain to be seen are many things 
which the half-looker never sees. This 
rock has its vegetation, its animal life, 
its incidents of various kinds, and not 
one of these has Hazeltine ever painted. 
I look across the ledge, where I am ly- 
ing, to the water — every crack and 
cranny has its bit of grass, its waving 
weed, its tuft of golden-rod, and, given 
a golden-rod, take for granted a butter- 
fly! There he is, this minute! and 
will you get a prettier story than that 
to put in your foreground ; this yellow 
flower with its yellow butterfly stand- 
ing up against the blue sea ? " 
Sept. 1865. 



NOTES HERE AND THERE. 



Really, reader, this coffee has some- 
thing of a supernatural flavor abojit it! 
Such aroma, such fragrance, we do not 
remember ever to have tasted or smell- 
ed before. Have we been drinking dog- 



wood, bean-water, tannin all our lives' 
and, at this late day, come, hy some ac- 
cident, on the real thing called coffee, 
of which we read in the Arabian Nights, 
and whose praises have been sung by so 
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many worthy people? No, there is 
more in it than that; for, the liquor 
plainly has magic in it. The very cup 
that contains it, feels its influence, and, 
plain white china that we hought it for, 
it is Mushing all over with flowers ; the 
saucer is a bed of moss, with the twin ber- 
ries of the Mitchella gleaming through 
itlike coral in the green waves, and the 
bowl itself is hid with asters, and 
marsh-marigolds and gentians ! It is 
pretty, there's no denying; but, too 
queer, to be quite comfortable. 

"Was it a magician that sold this coffee 
to us? If so, magicians are not what they 
used to be. This was as plaiu, matter-of- 
fact a grocer as one would wish to 
see. He sits behind his desk in the 
corner of the quiet, staid, respectable 
shop ; a grave man to all appearance, 
with a pleasant smile and cheerful word 
in- answer to a cordial greeting, but free 
from bustle, incapable of airs, a shop- 
keeper of the good, old, slow, forgotten 
times. 

We made his acquaintance, a year 
ago, in the most informal way ; fell to 
chatting, perhaps, while change was 
making; — who knows how acquaintances 
are made? — but, since that time, things 
handed to us over that counter have a 
different flavor from those which come 
from other shops. This coffee, which 
we sip to-night between our paragraphs, 
is not the first purchase that has shown 
remarkable qualities. Indeed, nothing 
that we buy there but has a strong fla- 
vor of poetry about it. "Why, there 
were some plain red-herrings that we 
bought there once ; and an artist who 
came by must let all his tasks go, to 
paint them ; and in his picture they 
looked transformed; gilded creatures, 
their coats enameled with a dusky, opa- 
line sheen : fishes of another world, they 
seemed to us, and yet, when the maid 
came to fetch them for the kitchen, the 
dull, silly wench looked at Hill's fine 
drawing, and cried, "Oh, my! Them's 



. herrins !" And so they were, to most 
people. 

"What has transformed " 's " shop 

into a magician's box for us, is our dis- 
covery that he is no grocer at all, but, 
an artist. We do not mean to say that 
he is a great artist, nor even that a per- 
son of remarkable talent lies hid in the 
corner-shop. But, here is a man who in 
the midst of a business the most matter- 
of-fact that can be conceived — one of the 
two or three employments that seem to 
have become proverbial for their nar- 
rowing, belittling effect upon the mind ; 
through the dull round of monotonous, 
daily duties, through years of money- 
making, — and a substantial prosperity 
broods over the whole sober; meek es- 
tablishment, — has kept alive a love of 
art, as he conceived it, and could learn 
its meaning ; and without any guidance, 
wihout any encouragement, with not 
only no hints from others as to the true 
way of working, but with very decided 
disapprobation of that way of working 
from all whom he consulted — has come 
to right conclusions, and stands on the 
firm ground of truth so far as he has 
gone. ;He will not, perhaps, go any 
further. A man of business, he perhaps 
never has thought of being an artist ; has 
not culture enough, we dare say, to make 
itworth while; but the musehasdone 
much for him in doing what seems so 
little. The humble slip of laurel that 
she planted by the side of his cradle, 
with whose leaves his fingers played for 
their earliest toy, though it looks a 
stunted, gnarled, and wizened shrub, 
by the side of more stately trees — has 
yet been a grateful shade to him in the 
heat of life.; its berries have glowed 
with a cheerful brightness in the midst ot 
monotonous commonplaces; its leaves 
have gathered dews and coolness for 
him, and made the little, old, inky desk 
in the corner, all that the richest studios 
are to many more ambitious and less 
humble men. 
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How we came to talk about Art, 
Heaven knows ! But, by the time we 
were well afloat, we were aware that 
we had m.et with a genuine naturalist, 
a practical realist; what the Quakers 
would call, a ' birth-right ' Pre-Raphael- 
ite. He had never read Enskin, nor, 
for the matter of that, any writer on 
Art; but, had reached by intuition, 
strengthened by practice in painting, 
a point where Kuskin would have 
found him able 1 to comprehend and 
accept some of his more important state- 
ments. 

When he found that we were inter- 
ested in Art, and when much talking had 
warmed his confidence — he asked us if 
we would look at a picture he had 
made, and tell him what we thought of 
it. "We confess, we faltered. We can 
stand almost any trial, but that of being 
asked "just to. step in, and look at a 
picture." That request is a crucial test 
for our candor, and our good-nature. 
"We always know what we shall see, and 
we always escape when we can. But it 
is not always easy to escape. Nor, on 
the whole, dreadful as is the torture 
while it is being applied, while we are 
alternately hot and cold with the awk- 
wardness of seeing dreadful things that 
we are expected to praise, and being un- 
able to say a word either in praise or 
dispraise — for he must be brave who 
dares confront the owner of an "old 
master" with words of cold incredulity, 
orsmile, as one who knows, when the 
unfortunate possessor of a Bierstadt con- 
gratulates himself on being spared the 
necessity of seeing God's Rocky Moun- 
tains^ — dreadful as all tins is, we have 
learned to endure it, for the knowledge 
of one phase of human nature we got 
from it. The display of weakness that 
it affords is not pleasant to behold, but 
it exists, and why ignore it ? 

So, we begged " " to bring his pic- 
ture ; and when he had brought it, we felt 
rather small. It was a drawing in pas- 



tel, of three apples and a glass of sherry 
wine; a simple, commonplace subject, 
of a ;class we have seen something too 
much of, lately ; but, this was made be- 
fore they had grown so common. He 
had used crayons, he said, because, 
working at his desk behind the door, 
where he was interrupted every few 
minutes, and obliged to stop his work, 
the fewer and simpler his materials, the 
better. He had had some fine apples 
sent him from the "West, he had picked 
out three of the finest, had placed them 
with the glass of wine on the top of his 
desk, and made the drawing in odd 
minutes. 

It was an excellent, firm piece of 
drawing, true to the character of the 
fruit, delicate and faithful in color. It 
was entirely unconventional, and yet so 
simply natural, that it would have been 
accepted by any genuine artist, however 
trained or tutored, who still kept a lamp 
of truth burning, even if the light were 
feeble. But, the good-for-naughts who ' 
had seen it had cut it up without mercy. 

It was laughable to hear how some 
of them had exposed their ignorance. 
One painter, for whom, in his modest 

simplicity " "professed great respect 

— " One of our first artists, Sir " — had 
found fault with the way in which he had 
represented the light passing through the 
glass of wine and striking on the door. 

" " had made the light carry the 

color of the wine with it, but the "first 
artist" had insisted that he was wrong. 
The transmitted light would be white, 

he said. But " " had quietly held 

his ground, and insisted that he had 
painted just what he saw. 

Another critic would have had him 
paint his apples with spots, streaks, and 
imperfections. " But, the apples I was 
copying had none. I picked them out 
because they were perfect." " No mat- 
ter, then you should have invented 
them." And another objected to the 
background. It should have- been of a 
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different tint. " But I painted the door 
against which they stood, just as it was." 
"That is mere slavish copying. Ton 
should have made your background har- 
monize with the color of your objects." 
And it happens, that it did so ; only, the 
real look of the door had vexed the critic, 
who hungered for unreality and the 
ideal. • 

If" — — " had started.in this way when 
a boy, and could have had the same will 
that he had when he drew these apples, 
so as to stand firm against the multitude 
of evil counsellors that pester the young 
student, we should have had a good 
painter, a clear-minded, decided, truth- 
ful artist, who would have strengthened 
our hands greatly infighting against the 
flimsiness, insincerity and indifference to 
the truth that abound so disagreeably. 
But, even what he has done has been 
of great encouragement. All that is 
beiug written and talked about Art in 
these days is having one good effect. 
• It is undermining the influence and au- 
thority of men who have gained a posi- 
tion in times when there was far less 
knowledge and far greater indifference 
than there is to-day ; and it is encourag- 
ing talent of all sorts to show itself by 
the promise of recognition. Our good 
grocer makes.a bright spot in our expeYi- 
ence. If he has taught himself, others 
will do the same, and there is no danger 
that the critics will be able to nip all the 
buds. 

"We clip the following from a recent 



number of the London "AthenaMim." 
It is a notion that deserves to be trans- 
planted. "Why not introduce it into our 
common-schdols ? 

Becovery of Waste Places. — A flower- 
show.was held, under no ordinary diffi- 
culties, last week in Bethnal Green, at 
the Nichol Street Ragged School. In 
the spring of the present year, 220 
plants were given out to children aged 
from seven to twelve years, consisting 
of geraniums, fuchsias, oalceolarias, lobe- 
lias, chrysanthemums, musk, lupins, bal- 
sams, stocks, sweet peas, mignionette, 
&c. The plants were brought back this 
month, the condition of obtaining a prize 
being that the nurture should take place 
in the interim at the dwellings of the 
children exclusively. 170 of these plants 
were returned for exhibition; also 12- 
pots with the stumps only remaining, 
the wreck having been caused by mice. 
Mr. Broom availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to address words of encouragement 
to the young growers, accompanied by 
practical suggestions with a view to 
secure improved future results ; at the 
same time, he pronounced the foliage to 
be beautiful considering the circum- 
stances under which the culture had 
taken place, and promised, at the proper 
time, a present of 200 ohrysanthemums 
for further competition. The prizes 
consisted of 88 pictures, suited for 
cottage walls. These were neatly 
framed and glazed, at the cost of Mr. 
Barnard, a warm friend of the institu- 
tion. 
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